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Again  I  am  struck  by  the  singularly  wholesome 
colors  of  the  withered  oak  leaves,  especially  the  shrub 
oak,  so  thick  and  firm  and  unworn,  without  speck  or 
fret,  clear  reddish-brown  (sometimes  paler  or  yellowish 
brown)  its  whitish  undersides  contrasting  with  it  in  a 
yery   cheerful  manner.  So  strong  and  cheerful,  as  if  it 
rejoiced  at  the  advent  of  winter,  and  exclaimed, 
"Winter,  come  on!"  It  exhibits  the  fashionable  colors 
of  winter  on  the  two  sides  of  the  leaves.  It  sets  the 
fashions,  colors  good  for  bare  ground  or  for  snow, 
grateful  to  the  eyes  of  rabbits  and  partridges.  This 
is  the  extent  of  its  gaudiness,  red  brown  and  misty 
white,  and  yet  it  is  gay.  The  colors  of  the  brightest 
flowers  are  not  more  agreeable  to  my  eye. 
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BURNING  THE  ROOT  OF  THE  HYDRA'S  HEAD 
THOREAU  AND  THE  ABOLITION  MOVEMENT 

by  Francis  B.  Dedmond 


I 

Thoreau  was  born  into  a  community  of  reformers  and  into  a  fam- 
ily of  Abolitionists,  but  there  was  that  in  Thoreau's  make-up  which 
caused  him  to  distrust  Abolitionism.  His  individualism  led  him  to 
insist  that  self-reform,  rather  than  the  concerted  efforts  of  re- 
formers, was  the  only  panacea  for  social  ills.  Reformers  quite 
likely  reminded  him  of  men  who  never  "slew  or  captured  any  of  their 
monsters.  .  .  .  They  have  no  'friend  Iolaus  to  burn,  with  a  hot  iron, 
the  root'  of  the  hydra's  head;  for  as  soon  as  one  head  is  crushed, 
two  spring  up."l  As  late  as  the  early  1850's,  the  great  hub-bub 
which  the  Abolitionists  were  raising  over  Negro  slavery  left  him 
feeling  that  Negro  emancipation  was  not  so  imperative  as  self- 
emancipation,  emancipation  of  the  heart  and  intellect. 

One  should  not  assume,  however,  that  Thoreau  regarded  Southern 
slavery  lightly.  He  did  not;  but  it  had  to  touch  him  as  an  indi- 
vidual before  he  could  throw  himself  into  the  fight  against  it.  In 
1846,  upon  coming  into  town  from  the  Pond  to  have  a  shoe  mended,  he 
was  clapped  into  jail  because  he  refused  to  pay  his  poll  tax,  a  sum 
which,  so  he  thought,  was  to  be  used,  small  as  it  was,  co  help 
finance  the  proslavery  war  with  Mexico.  His  essay,  "Civil  Disobedi- 
ence," was  the  outgrowth  of  this  short  stay  in  Concord  jail.  The 
night  in  jail,  however,  served  only  as  a  point  of  departure;  the 
ethical  aspect  of  the  problem  concerned  Thoreau  much  more.  Basing 
his  stand  on  his  Transcendental  individualism  and  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  individual,  he  felt  that  he  alone  was  capable  of 
judging  for  himself  in  matters  of  principle  and  conscience.  Blunt- 
ly he  asserted  that,  if  the  iniquity  of  government  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  one  is  required  to  be  the  agent  of  injustice  to  another, 
one  should  defy  the  law  of  that  government.  Slavery  had  at  last 
been  brought  home  to  him,  and  he  fought  back.  But  Texas  was  far 
away  geographically,  and  it  was  not  until  1851  when  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act  was  enforced  in  nearby  Boston  that  he  reacted  violently, 
and  threw  himself  with  abandon  into  the  fight  against  Southern 
slavery. 

II 

On  April  3,  1851,  Thomas  Sims  was  arrested  on  the  streets  of 
Boston  as  a  fugitive  slave  and  was  confined  in  the  Court  House.  The 
next  day,  Bronson  Alcott  wrote  in  his  Journals: 

There  is  great  excitement  in  the  city.  The  Court  House  is 
surrounded  with  chains  and  armed  police  to  hold  the  prisoner 
in  safe  custody.  It  is  a  novel  spectacle  to  our  people,  and 
excites  the  indignation  of  every  one  in  whom  sentiments  of 
justice  and  humanity  yet  survive  as  the  safeguards  of  manli- 
ness and  of  religion.  The  question,  'What  has  the  North  to 
do  with  slavery?'  is  visibly  answered.  Here  it  is  in  the 


Capital  and  the  State  has  opened  its  Court  of  Justice  (so 
called)  not  to  protect  and  free,  but  to  convict  and 
remand  the  fugitive,  who  sought  its  protection  and  sympa- 
thy to  slavery  and  all  its  horrors.  A  few  scenes  like 
this  will  show  us  where  we  are,  and  settle  our  destinies. 

What  is  a  republic,  taking  sides  against  itself?  What 
are  citizens  who  can  stand  and  tamely  see  themselves 
insulted;  the  city  police  drafted  as  hounds  of  the  Slave 
Power,  to  catch  and  keep  their  victims  from  rescuers? 
Such  disgrace  to  the  country,  to  the  State,  to  the  City, 
to  humanity,  to  the  consciences  of  freemen,  cannot  long  be 
borne  with,  nor  silently.  Redress  in  some  way,  but  redress 
at  any  hazard,  and  a  rescue,  not  of  this  prisoner  perhaps, 
of  one  fugitive,  or  several,  but  of  the  consciences  and 
constitution  of  Massachusetts,  the  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  freemen. 2 

Thoreau  felt  as  Alcott  did;  but  it  was  not  until  about  April 
19,  a  week  after  Sims  was  placed  aboard  the  packet  brig  Acorn  and 
sent  back  to  Savannah,  that  Thoreau  gave  vent  to  his  pent-up  feel- 
ings. His  Journal  caught  the  full  fury  of  his  emotion: 

They  sent  him  back,  I  say,  to  live  in  slavery  with  other 
three  millions--mark  that--whom  the  same  slave  power,  or 
slavish  power,  North  and  South,  hold  in  that  condition, 
--three  millions  who  do  not  .  .  .  assert  the  right  to 
govern  themselves  but  simply  to  run  away  and  stay  away 
from  their  prison.  (J_,  II,  175.) 

These  words  were  written  while  the  Concord  Bridge  festivities 
of  April  19  were  still  fresh  in  Thoreau' s  mind.  Concord  never 
forgot  the  heroes  of  '75.  Bells  were  rung  and  cannon  were  fired 
"to  celebrate  the  courage  and  the  love  of  liberty  of  those  men  who 
assembled  at  the  bridge,"  but  Thoreau  was  sure  that  "every   humane 
and  intelligent  inhabitant  of  Concord,  when  he  or  she  heard  those 
bells  and  those  cannon,  thought  not  so  much  of  the  events  of  the 
19th  of  April,  1775,  as  of .  the  event  of  the  12th  of  April,  1851." 
(J,  II,  175-6.)  Be  assured,  he  warned,  that  such  an  act  of  injus- 
tice cannot  be  committed  with  impunity;  "whatever  the  human  law  may 
be,  neither  an  individual  nor  a  nation  can  ever  deliberately  commit 
the  least  act  of  injustice  without  having  to  pay  the  penalty  for 

it."  (J,  II,  176.) 

No~greater  act  of  injustice  could  have  been  perpetrated  on  the 
nation  than  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  September  18,  1850.  Of  it 
Thoreau  wrote: 

I  hear  a  good  deal  said  about  trampling  this  law  under 
foot.  Why,  one  need  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  do  that.  This 
law  lies  not  at  the  level  of  the  head  or  the  reason.  Its 
natural  habitat  is  in  the  dirt.  It  was  bredand  has  its 
life  only  in  the  dust  and  mire,  on  a  level  with  the  feet; 
and  he  who  walks  with  freedom,  unless,  with  a  sort  of  quib- 
bling and  Hindoo  mercy,  he  avoids  treading  on  every  venom- 
ous reptile,  will  inevitably  tread  on  it,  and  so  trample  it 
under  foot.  (J,  II,  177.) 


And  trample  it  under  foot  he  did;  before  the  year  was  out, 
Thoreau  was  an  active  dispatcher  on  the  Underground  Railroad.  He 
did  not  propose  to  look  to  the  courts  for  justice.  "It  has  come  to 
this,"  he  wrote,  "that  the  friends  of  liberty,  the  friends  of  the 
slave,  have  shuddered  when  they  have  understood  that  his  fate  has 
been  left  to  the  legal  tribunals,  so-called,  of  the  country  to  be 
decided.  ...  I  would  not  trust  the  life  of  my  friends  to  the 
judges  of  all  the  Supreme  Courts  in  the  world  put  together,  to  be 
sacrificed  or  saved  by  precedent."  (J^,  II,  177.)  Justice  no  longer 
was  to  be  found  in  the  courts.  This  fact  in  itself  portended  omi- 
nous things  to  Thoreau.  "It  is  to  some  extent  fatal  to  the  courts 
when  the  people  are  compelled  to  go  behind  the  courts,"  (J_,  II,  178.) 
he  wrote . 

Leaving  the  courts,  Thoreau  lashed  the  press  for  the  "perni- 
cious influence"  it  was  exerting.  He  counselled  the  Abolitionists 
to  launch  an  earnest,  persevering  assault  on  the  press,  for  it  "is 
capable  of  exerting  an  almost  inconceivable  influence  for  good  or 
for  bad."  (J,  II,  179.)  But,  he  observed, 

Almost  without  exception  the  tone  of  the  press  is  mercen- 
ary and  servile.  The  Commonwealth,  and  the  Liberator, 
are  the  only  papers,  as  far  as  I  know,  which  make  them- 
selves heard  in  condemnation  of  the  cowardice  and  mean- 
ness of  the  authorities  of  Boston  as  lately  exhibited. 
The  other  journals,  almost  without  exception, --as  the 
Advertiser,  the  Transcript,  the  Journal ,  the  Times,  Bee, 
Herald,  etc.— by  their  manner  of  referring  to  and  speak- 
ing of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  or  the  carrying  back  of 
the  slave,  insult  the  common  sense  of  the  country.  And 
they  do  this  for  the  most  part,  because  they  think  so  to 
secure  the  approbation  of  their  patrons,  and  also,  one 
would  think,  because  they  are  not  aware  that  a  sounder 
sentiment  prevails  to  any  extent.  (J_,  II,  179-80.) 

These  journals,  however,  would  not  long  remain  in  existence  if  the 
free  men  of  New  England  would  stop  buying  them,  Thoreau  argued. 

Ill 

The  Anthony  Burns  Case  drew  from  Thoreau  a  still  more  vehement 
protest  than  had  the  Sims  Case.  Burns  was  arrested  in  Boston  by  a 
deputy  United  States  marshal  on  the  evening  of  May  24,  1854,  near 
the  corner  of  Brattle  and  Court  Streets.  Few  people  in  Massachu- 
setts were  so  thrilled  with  anger  and  disgust  as  was  the  recluse  of 
Concord.  It  was  inconceivable  to  Thoreau  that  "one  Mr.  Loring"3  had 
the  authority  to  determine  whether  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts  was  a 
slave  or  not.  "Such  a  man's  existence  in  this  capacity  under  these 
circumstances  is  as  impertinent  as  the  gnat  that  settles  on  my 
paper,"  (J_,  VI,  313.)  Thoreau  wrote.  "Of  what  use  a  Governor  or  a 
Legislature?  ....  I  have  listened  of  late  to  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Governor,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  of  Massachusetts.  I 
heard  only  the  creaking  of  the  crickets  and  the  hum  of  the  insects 
which  now  fill  the  summer  air."  (J_,  VI,  313.)  Yet  in  a  court  house 
full  of  armed  men,  an  "unoffending  citizen"  was  being  tried  to  find 
out  if  he  were  a  slave! 


Anthony  Burns  had  been  deprived  of  his  freedom,  but  it  was 
really  the  State  of  Massachusetts  that  was  on  trial.  Massachusetts 
had  not  yet  learned  that  there  is  a  significant  difference  between 
policy  and  morality;  and  in  standing  idly  by  while  Anthony  Burns 
was  tried  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  Massachusetts  was  in  sub- 
stance saying  to  the  United  States, 

Do  what  you  will,  0  Government,  with  my  mother  and  brother, 
my  father  and  sister,  I  will  obey  your  command  to  the 
letter.  It  will,  indeed,  grieve  me  if  you  hurt  them,  if 
you  deliver  them  to  overseers  to  be  hunted  by  hounds,  and 
to  be  whipped  to  death;  but,  nevertheless,  I  will  peace- 
ably pursue  my  chosen  calling  on  this  fair  earth  until, 
perhaps,  one  day  I  shall  have  persuaded  you  to  relent. 
(J,  VI,  315.) 

In  the  meantime,  Massachusetts  had  placed  her  whole  military  force 
at  the  disposal  of  the  slaveholder  "to  enable  him  to  carry  back  a 
slave"  while  not  one  soldier  was  "offered  to  save  a  citizen  of  Mas- 
sachusetts from  being  kidnapped."  (J^,  VI,  340.)  Massachusetts 
stood  in  need  of  men  of  principle  who  recognized  a  higher  law  than 
the  decision  of  the  majority. 

The  legal  battle  waged  to  save  Burns  failed;  and  on  June  2,  he 
was  placed  aboard  a  United  States  cutter  bound  for  Virginia.  Betray- 
ing the  despair  which  he  felt  over  the  outcome  of  the  trial,  Thoreau 
confided  to  his  Journal  and  repeated  with  rhetorical  variations  in 
"Slavery  in  Massachusetts,"  his  July  4,  1854,  address  before  an 
Abolitionist  audience  in  Framingham,  that 

Every  man  in  New  England  capable  of  the  sentiment  of 
patriotism  must  have  lived  the  last  three  weeks  with  the 
sense  of  having  suffered  a  vast  indefinite  loss.  ... 
For  my  part,  my  old  and  worthiest  pursuits  have  lost  I 
cannot  say  how  much  of  their  attraction,  and  I  feel  that 
my  investment  in  life  here  is  worth  many  per  cent,  less 
since  Massachusetts  last  deliberately  and  forcibly  re- 
stored an  innocent  man,  Anthony  Burns,  to  slavery.  (J, 
VI,  355.) 

Things  just  did  not  seem  the  same  to  the  sensitive  Thoreau,  and  he 
was  surprised  when  he  saw  others  going  about  their  affairs  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  "Art  is  as  long  as  ever,"  he  noted,  "but  life 
is  more  interrupted  and  less  available  for  a  man's  proper  pursuits." 
(J,  VI,  357.) 

There  was  open  to  a  man  of  principle  only  one  course  of  action 
--resistance  to  the  slave  power.  Moral  reform  could  not  be  entrust- 
ed to  lawyers;  and  Thoreau  did  not  believe  that  there  was  "a  judge 
in  this  country  prepared  to  decide  by  the  principle  that  a  law  is 
immoral  and  therefore  of  no  force."  (J_,  VI,  357.)  Judges  had  become 
no  more  than  tools  of  a  corrupt  government.  Expediency  had  become 
the  course  which  offered  the  fewest  obstacles,  and  "a  moral  reform 
by  the  use  of  expediency  or  policy"  (J,  VI,  365.)  had  become  an  im- 
possibility. "Let  the  judge  and  the  jury,  and  the  sheriff  and  the 
jailer,"  Thoreau  advised,  "cease  to  act  under  a  corrupt  government, 
--cease  to  be  tools  and  become  men."  (J,  VI,  365.)  There  was  no 


life  in  slavery;  it  was  only  "a  constant  decaying  and  a  death,  of- 
fensive to  all  healthy  nostrils";  (J_,  VI,  365.)  it  was  in  opposition 
to  the  unchangeable  laws  of  the  universe.  The  country  stood  in  need 
of  men  of  principle— aye,  in  need  even  of  one  honest  man  who  would 
act  solely  from  principle  and  who  would  be  willing  to  bear  the  con- 
sequences of  his  acts. 

IV 

Thoreau  found  his  man  of  principle  in  Old  John  Brown  of  Ossa- 
wattomie.  "I  would  rather  have  the  small  pox,  yellow  fever  and 
cholera  all  together  in  my  camp,"  Brown  was  quoted  as  saying,  "than 
a  man  without  principle."  He  was  a  man  of  action  who  saw  little 
virtue  in  discussion.  "He  secretly  despised  even  the  ablest  anti- 
slavery  orators.   'Talking  is  a  national  institution;  but  it  does  no 
good  for  the  slave.' "4  This  was  the  man  that  F.  B.  Sanborn  brought 
to  the  Thoreau  home  in  1857.  Old  Brown  had  come  East  from  bleeding 
Kansas  to  get  support  for  his  fight  against  the  Border  Ruffians  in 
the  attempt  to  keep  the  soil  of  Kansas  free.  Thoreau  was  impressed, 
and  he  "subscribed  a  trifle."  Two  years  later  Brown  spoke  in  the 
Concord  Town  Hall  before  he  left  for  Virginia;  but  he  gave  no  hint 
of  his  plans,  and  his  friends  in  Concord  were  as  completely  taken  by 
surprise  as  was  the  rest  of  the  country.  But  the  raid  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  October  16,  1859,  hit  a  responsive  chord  in  Henry  Thoreau 
which  set  his  whole  being  to  vibrating.  The  last  stand  of  a  man  of 
principle  against  the  institution  of  slavery  was  to  Thoreau  a  noble, 
heroic,  and  thrilling  spectacle. 

Three  days  after  the  raid,  but  the  very   day  the  news  reached 
him,  Thoreau  began  to  pour  into  his  Journal  his  unqualified  praise 
of  Brown. 

He  was  a  superior  man.  He  did  not  value  his  bodily 
life  in  comparison  with  ideal  things;  he  did  not  recognize 
unjust  human  laws,  but  resisted  them,  as  he  was  bid;  and 
now  he  is  called  insane  by  all  who  cannot  appreciate  such 
magnanimity.  He  needed  no  babbling  lawyer,  making  false 
issues,  to  defend  him.  He  was  more  than  a  match  for  all 
judges  that  American  voters,  or  officeholders  of  whatever 
grade,  can  create.  He  could  not  have  been  tried  by  a  jury 
of  his  peers,  because  his  peers  did  not  exist.  (J^,  XII, 
408.) 

Such  a  man  of  principle  Thoreau  had  never   known;  and  to  hear  his 
"craven-hearted  neighbors"  hurl  criticism  at  Brown  for  resorting  to 
violence,  for  resisting  the  government,  and  for  throwing  his  life 
away  galled  him.  The  heroic  liberator  who  sought  the  freedom  of 
four  million  fettered  slaves  may  fall;  but  he  will  live,  for 

in  the  moral  world,  when  good  seed  is  planted,  good  fruit 
is  inevitable  and  does  not  depend  on  our  watering  and 
cultivating;  .  .  .  when  you  plant,  or  bury,  a  hero  in  this 
field,  a  crop  of  heroes  is  sure  to  spring  up.  This  is  a 
seed  of  such  force  and  vitality  that  it  does  not  ask  our 
leave  to  germinate.  (J_,  XII,  406.) 


The  servile  press,  as  usual,  was  hostile  to  such  heroism.  In  his 
October  19,  1859,  Journal  entry,  Thoreau  pointed  out  that  even  The 
Liberator  called  it  "a  misguided,  wild,  and  apparently  insane  .  .  . 
effort."  (J,  XII,  407.)  But  let  them  say  what  they  will.  When  a 
man  stands  up  serenely  against  the  condemnation  and  vengeance  of 
mankind,  rising  above  them  literally  by  a  whole  body,  .  .  .  who  has 
settled  that  matter  with  himself,— the  spectacle  is  a  sublime  one!" 
(J,  XII,  408.) 

To  the  masses,  however,  Old  John  Brown  seemed  insane.  Thoreau 
raged: 

Insane!  A  father  and  seven  sons,  and  several  more 
men  besides, --as  many,  at  least,  as  twelve  disciples, -- 
all  struck  with  insanity  at  once;  while  the  same  tyrant 
holds  with  a  firmer  gripe  than  ever  his  four  millions  of 
slaves,  and  a  thousand  sane  editors,  his  abettors,  are 
saving  their  country  and  their  bacon!  (J_,  XII,  411.) 

Four  millions  of  slaves  were  in  human  bondage,  and  the  politicians 
continued  their  plea  for  "the  quiet  diffusion  of  sentiments  of 
humanity,"  without  any  "outbreak"!  Four  millions  of  slaves  were  in 
human  bondage,  and  the  editors  accused  heroic  John  Brown  of  acting 
"on  the  principle  of  revenge."  Was  ever  a  man  so  misunderstood? 
"They  have  got  to  conceive  of  a  man  of  ideas  and  of  principle,  hard 
as  it  may  be  for  them,  and  not  a  politician  or  an  Indian;  of  a  man 
who  did  not  wait  till  he  was  personally  interfered  with  or  thwarted 
in  some  harmless  business  before  he  gave  his  life  to  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed."  (J_,  XII,  413.)  Never  was  there  in  America  a  man 
who  gave  himself  "so  devotedly,  persistently,  and  so  effectively" 
for  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  (J_,  XII,  413.)  He  was  "a  Trans- 
cendentalist  above  all.  .  .  .  Not  yielding  to  a  whim  or  transient 
impulse,  but  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  a  life"  (J_,  XII,  420.) 
without  a  journal  to  advocate  his  cause,  without  political  parties 
and  platforms. 

Thoreau  was  not  pleading  for  Brown's  life.  That  would  have 
been  futile.  He  was,  however,  concerned  that  his  neighbors  and 
other  New  Englanders  "appreciate  this  man  and  his  deed."  (J_,  XII, 
423.) 

Think  of  him,— of  his  rare  qualities!--such  a  man  it 
takes  ages  to  make,  and  ages  to  understand;  ho  mock  hero, 
not  the  representative  of  any  party.  A  man  such  as  the 
sun  may  never  rise  upon  again  in  this  benighted  land,  to 
whose  making  went  the  costliest  material,  the  finest 
adamant,  the  purest  gold;  .  .  .  and  the  only  use  to  which 
you  put  him  after  mature  deliberation,  is  to  hang  him  at 
the  end  of  a  rope.  (J_9  XII,  424.) 

No  political  party  ever  accomplished  what  he  did  in  Kansas,  he  who 
alone  faced  the  whole  power  of  an  "unrighteous"  government,  whose 
menials  dared  not  touch  him.  He  was  neither  a  Democrat  nor  a  Repub- 
lican but  an  old-fashioned  man  with  a  profound  respect  for  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  with  a  faith  in 
the  permanency  of  the  Union.  "Slavery  he  saw  to  be  wholly  opposed 
to  all  of  these,  and  he  was  its  determined  foe."  (J,  XII,  427.)  A 


government  which  would  take  the  life  of  such  as  Old  John  Brown  was 
not  only  audacious,  but  was  "taking  a  step  toward  its  own  dissolu- 
tion." (J_,  XII,  430.)  A  man  of  principle  must  be  free  to  listen  to 
his  conscience;  "and,  in  cases  of  the  highest  importance,  it  is  of 
no  consequence  whether  a  man  breaks  a  human  law  or  not"  (J^  XII, 
431.)  as  long  as  he  is  true  to  the  "everlasting  laws." 

John  Brown's  strength  lay  in  his  unswerving  devotion  to  his 
cause.  "He  was  like  the  best  of  those,"  Thoreau  wrote,  "who  stood 
at  our  bridge  once,  on  Lexington  Common,  and  on  Bunker  Hill,  only  he 
was  firmer  and  higher-principled  than  any  that  I  chance  to  have 
heard  of  as  there.  It  was  no  Abolition  lecturer  that  converted 
him."  (J^,  XII,  436.)  And  Brown's  devotion  to  his  cause,  Thoreau 
believed,  had  already  quickened  the  public  pulse  of  the  North  and 
had  "infused  more,  and  more  generous,  blood  into  her  veins  and  heart 
than  any  number  of  years  of  what  is  called  commercial  and  political 
prosperity  could."  (J_,  XII,  438-9.)  John  Brown  had  not  lived  in 
vain. 

Before  his  Concord  neighbors  on  October  30,  Thoreau  delivered 
"A  Plea  for  Captain  John  Brown"-a  lecture  he  mined  from  his  journal 
entries.  News  traveled  quickly  across  the  Charles,  and  Thoreau 
received  a  telegram  the  next  day,  asking  him  to  give  his  lecture 
before  Theodore  Parker's  congregation  in  Boston,  which  he  did  on 
November  2  as  a  replacement  for  Frederick  Douglas,  who  was  too  hot 
an  item,  at  the  time,  to  appear  in  public.  The  Liberator  in  its 
next  issue  said,  "A  \/ery   large  audience  listened  to  this  lecture, 
crowding  the  hall  half  an  hour  before  the  time  of  its  commencement, 
and  giving  hearty  applause  to  some  of  the  most  energetic  expressions 
of  the  speaker."  On  November  3,  Thoreau  repeated  his  talk  in  Wor- 
cester. But  that  was  it;  Thoreau  refused  to  read  his  lecture  again. 

On  December  2,  1859,  John  Brown's  body  was  hung  from  a  scaffold 
in  slaveholding  Virginia,  but  John  Brown  did  not  die.  On  December 
4,  Thoreau  recorded  in  his  Journal  and  declared  later  in  "The  Last 
Days  of  John  Brown"  that 

On  the  day  of  his  translation,  I  heard,  to  be  sure, 
that  he  was  hung,  but  I  did  not  know  what  that  meant, -- 
and  I  felt  no  sorrow  on  his  account;  but  not  for  a  day 
or  two  did  I  even  hear  that  he  was  dead,  and  not  after 
any  number  of  days  shall  I  believe  it.  Of  all  the  men 
who  are  said  to  be  my  contemporaries,  it  seems  to  me  that 
John  Brown  is  the  only  one  who  has  not  died.  I  meet  him 
at  every   turn.  He  is  more  alive  than  ever  he  was.  (J_, 
XIII,  7.) 

The  hanging  of  Old  John  Brown  had  profoundly  affected  the  North,  and 
Thoreau  knew  why.  He  explained: 

Men  have  been  hung  in  the  South  before  for  attempt- 
ing to  rescue  slaves,  and  the  North  was  not  much  stirred 
by  it.  Whence,  then,  this  wonderful  difference?  We  were 
not  sure  of  their  devotion  to  principle.  We  have  made  a 
subtle  distinction,  have  forgotten  human  laws,  and  do 
homage  to  an  idea.  The  North  is  suddenly  all  Transcen- 
dental. (J,  XIII,  7.) 


A  couple  of  years  later  "John  Brown's  Body"  was  being  sung  in  the 
army  camps  of  the  North. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  however,  went  unnoted  in  Tho- 
reau's  Journal .  It  aroused  in  him  not  a  fraction  of  the  enthusiasm 
generated  in  his  heart  by  the  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry.  His  hero  had 
acted  from  strict  principle;  in  Thoreau's  view,  his  friend  Iolaus 
had  seared  the  root  of  the  Hydra's  head. 

Footnotes 

'The  Journal  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  ed.  Bradford  Torrey 

(Walden  edition;  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1906),  I,  427. 

Subsequent  references  to  the  Journal  will  appear  in  the  text  and 
will  be  indicated  by  J_. 

2The  Journals  of  Bronson  Alcott,  ed.  Odell  Shepard  (Boston: 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1938),  pp.  243-244. 

3The  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  fugitive  had  in  this  case 
been  issued  by  Edward  G.  Loring,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  States  court,  but  also  judge  of  probate  for  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  and  as  such  one  of  the  Massachusetts  judiciary. 

^From  the  Boston  Atlas  and  Bee.  Reprinted  in  The  Liberator, 
October  28,  1859. 

Note:  Dr.  Francis  B.  Dedmond  is  professor  of  English  and  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  English  at  Catawba  College,  Salisbury,  N.C. 
His  M.A.  thesis  at  Duke  University,  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Clarence  Gohdes,  was  on  Thoreau.  He  received  the  Ph.D.  degree 
at  The  Florida  State  University.  Dr.  Dedmond  has  published  a  num- 
ber of  articles  on  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Poe,  as  well  as  articles 
on  other  nineteenth-century  American  authors.  He  currently  is 
working  on  a  study  of  the  social,  cultural,  and  political  impact 
of  the  Concord  Lyceum  of  Thoreau's  day  and  on  a  book  having  to  do 
with  the  Transcendental  novelists. 


A  LEGACY  OF  CREATIVE  PROTEST 
by  The  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 


During  my  early  college  days  I  read  Thoreau's  essay  on  Civil 
Disobedience  for  the  first  time.  Fascinated  by  the  idea  of  refus- 
ing to  cooperate  with  an  evil  system,  I  was  so  deeply  moved  that  I 
re-read  the  work  several  times.  I  became  convinced  then  that  non- 
cooperation  with  evil  is  as  much  a  moral  obligation  as  is  coopera- 
tion with  good.  No  other  person  has  been  more  eloquent  and  pas- 
sionate in  getting  this  idea  across  than  Henry  David  Thoreau.  As 
a  result  of  his  writings  and  personal  witness  we  are  the  heirs  of 
a  legacy  of  creative  protest.  It  does  without  saying  that  the 
teachings  of  Thoreau  are  alive  today,  indeed,  they  are  more  alive 
today  than  ever  before. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  INDIAN 
IN  THOREAU'S  VISION 

by  Jean  Lantis 


Because  Henry  David  Thoreau  wished  to  know  as  much  as  possible 
about  this  earth,  and  how  to  Live  life,  he  learned  the  ways  of  those 
who  had  used  the  land,  first  and  last,  the  Indians,  that  he  might 
profit  from  their  legacy.  He  looked  assiduously  for  Indian  relics 
and  artifacts  and  talked  with  the  depleted  tribes  whenever  possible 
as  they  camped  around  Concord. 

He  said  in  his  Journal,  "The  Indian's  earthly  life  was  as  far 
from  us  as  heaven  is."  This  quotation  tells  us  that  Thoreau  felt 
there  was  more  divinity  in  the  life  of  a  hunter-nomad  than  in  that 
of  an  agrarian  and  the  juxtaposition  of  "earthly"  and  "Heaven" 
gives  us  a  clue  to  the  context  he  gave  the  Indian  in  his  mind. 
For  Thoreau,  the  circle  of  renewal,  the  repetition  of  nature,  was 
always  present. 

He  wrote  several  paragraphs  on  the  Indians,  in  pencil,  on 
loose  sheets  of  paper,  and  slipped  them  between  the  pages  of  his 
Journal,  obscuring  the  exact  dating  of  these  thoughts  though  his 
editors  have  placed  them  in  the  first  volume.  The  following 
paragraph  elaborates  on  the  quotation  above: 

They  seem  like  a  race  who  have  exhausted  the  secrets 
of  nature,  tanned  with  age,  while  this  young  and 
still  fair  Saxon  slip,  on  whom  the  sun  has  not  long 
shone,  is  but  commencing  its  career. 

Here  Thoreau  is  saying,  in  his  usual  poetic  prose,  that  the 
way  of  life  that  the  Indian  had  has  passed  beyond  us,  that  the 
race  was  dying  out.  The  secrets  of  nature  were  of  no  avail.  The 
Indians  had  heard  the  secrets  but  had  not  understood  how  to  utilize 
them  for  survival.  Thoreau  then  proposed  what  would  have  been  a  ' 
solution  but  though  it  sounds  simple  it  involved  a  changed  way  of 
life  impossible  for  a  people  not  cohesive  in  language,  leadership, 
or  lands. 

For  the  Indian  there  is  no  safety  but  the  plow.  If 
he  would  not  be  pushed  into  the  Pacific,  he  must  seize 
hold  of  a  plow-tail  and  let  go  his  bow  and  arrow,  his 
fish-spear  and  rifle.  This  is  the  only  Christianity 
that  will  save  him. 

Thoreau  goes  on  to  say  that  the  white  man  is  not  a  hunter  but 
is  at  heart  a  domesticated  organism  who  will  come  with  his  plow, 
clear  the  Indian's  land,  settle  on  it,  claim  he  doesn't  want  or 
need  anymore,  and  then  make  a  treaty  covering  the  land  he  has  just 
taken.  What  he  really  means,  comments  Thoreau  in  his  wonderfully 
dry  humorous  wit,  is  that  he  has  run  out  of  seedcorn.  Next  year, 
when  he  has  more  seedcorn,  the  cycle  will  begin  again. 


"The  plow,"  says  Thoreau,  "is  a  fatal  weapon.   It  wins  the 
country  inch  by  inch  and  holds  all  it  gets."  And  the  Indian,  the 
Hunter,  knows  it  is  useless  to  resist  since  his  game,  that  which 
he  needs  to  live,  is  timid  and  has  already  fled.  And  so,  points 
out  Thoreau,  the  Indian  dies  since  his  way  of  life  has  died. 

Thoreau  then  commits  one  of  his  rare  sins,  he  forgets  he  is 
writing  of  flesh  and  blood,  people  who  lived  and  wanted  to  continue 
to  do  so.  He  waxes  philosophical  and  he  pontificates: 

He  dies--.  But  he  is  not  worsted  in  the  fight;  he  is 
not  destroyed.  He  only  migrates  beyond  the  Pacific  to 
more  spacious  and  happier  hunting-grounds. 

After  this  soaring  trip  into  a  philosophical  limbo  Thoreau  makes 
a  prediction  which  seems,  in  1976,  to  have  held: 

The  African  will  survive,  for  he  is  docile,  and  is 

patiently  learning  his  trade  and  dancing  at  his 

labor;  but  the  Indian  does  not  often  dance,  unless 
it  be  the  war  dance. 

Of  course,  to  do  Thoreau  justice,  he  consigns  us  also,  in 
time,  to  the  same  fate.  He  remarks,  on  page  129  in  Walden  that 
"Nations  come  and  go—"  and  while  he  rejoices  that  Walden  Pond 
is  still  pristine  he  is  aghast  at  an  idea  afoot  to  pipe  the  pure 
waters  of  Walden  into  town  where  housewives  would  doubtless  wash 
dirty  dishes  and  dirty  clothes  as  well  as  obtaining  a  healthful 
drink.  One  is  thankful  that  he  cannot  see  his  Pond  in  Bicen- 
tennial time.  He  would  conclude,  at  once,  that  our  Nation  was 
going. 

Thoreau,  always  close  to  nature  and  wishing  to  be  closer, 
mourned  the  fact  that  "The  Indian  stood  nearer  to  wild  nature 
than  we."  And  he  writes  at  length  about  our  inability  to  know 
nature  through  life  and  our  senses  and  deplores  the  difficulty 
of  knowing  nature  through  books. 

Our  scientific  names  convey  a  very   partial  informa- 
tion only;  they  suggest  certain  thoughts  only.  It 
does  not  occur  to  me  that  there  are  other  names  for 
most  of  these  objects,  given  by  a  people  who  stood 
between  me  and  them,  who  had  better  senses  than  our 
race.  How  little  I  know  of  that  arbor-vitae  when  I 
have  learned  only  what  science  can  tell  me.  It  is 
but  a  word!  It  is  not  a  tree  of  life.  But  there 
are  twenty  words  for  the  tree  and  its  different 
parts  which  the  Indian  gave--He  was  well  acquainted 
with  it's  wood,  it's  bark,  and  it's  leaves.  —  It 
was  a  new  light  when  my  guide  gave  me  Indian  names 
for  things  which  I  had  only  scientific  ones  before. 
In  proportion  as  I  understood  the  language,  I  saw  them 
from  a  new  point  of  view. 

Thoreau's  determination  to  "know"  nature,  to  "know"  the  tree  as 
the  Indians  did  reflect  his  wanting  to  know  nature  with  all  of  his  five 
senses.  To  smell  the  bark  and  to  be  able  to  express  what  he  smelled 
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with  a  name,  then  he  must  write  it  so  that  others  could  share 
the  experience.  That  was  his  aim.  This  aim  is  reflected  in 
that  famous  summer,  and  his  account  of  it,  when  he  was  "deter- 
mined to  know  beans." 

Thoreau  recorded  the  progression  of  Indian  culture  by  the 
artifacts  he  found.  The  smallest  part  of  their  lives  he  found, 
recorded,  and  turned  over  in  his  thoughts.  He  noted,  in  September 
1851,  that  the  Indian  squaws  had  used  clamshells,  thin  stones, 
and  wooden  hoes  to  plant  corn  and  to  till  it.  He  writes  that  the 
Indians  used  muskrats  and  fresh-water  clams  extensively  for  food. 
And  he  observed,  in  open  land  between  two  ponds,  Indian  corn 
hills,  "very   regular  round  grassy  hillocks — like  the  burial 
ground  of  some  creatures." 

For  Thoreau,  the  observation  of  the  habits  and  life  of  the 
people  who  preceded  him  in  his  haunts  was  to  identify  a  part  of 
the  circle,  to  perhaps  reaffirm  the  circle,  to  believe  in  him- 
self as  a  vital  part  of  it.  "Found  another  gouge  on  Dennis's 
Hill.  To  have  found  the  Indian  gouges  and  tasted  sweet  acorns, 
is  it  not  enough  for  one  afternoon?"  exulted  Thoreau  writing 
on  October  8,  1851. 

To  read  the  following  entry  is  to  understand  the  Indian 
foundation  for  some  of  Thoreau' s  ideas  in  Walden  in  his  important 
chapter  on  Economy: 

April  26,  Monday.  At  R.W.E.'s  1841. 

The  charm  of  the  Indian  to  me  is  that  he  stands 
free  and  unconstrained  in  Nature!  Is  her  inhabit- 
ant and  not  her  guest,  and  wears  her  easily  and 
gracefully.  But  the  civilized  man  has  the  habits 
of  the  house.  His  house  is  a  prison,  in  which  he 
finds  himself  oppressed  and  confined,  not  sheltered 
and  protected. — He  walks  as  if  he  sustained  the 
roof;  he  carries  his  arms  as  if  the  walls  would 
fall  in  and  crush  him,  and  his  feet  remember  the 
cellar  beneath.  His  muscles  are  never  relaxed. 
It  is  rare  that  he  overcomes  the  house,  and  learns 
to  sit  at  home  in  it,  and  roof  and  floor  and  walls 
support  themselves,  as  the  sky  and  trees  and  earth. 

Thoreau  wrote  in  Ualden  that  civilized  man  was  oppressed  by  his 
house  because  of  his  struggle  to  pay  for  it.  It  owned  him,  rather 
than  he  owning  it,  yet  every   Indian  owned  a  shelter  as  good  as 
everyone  else  had,  sufficient  for  all  needs.  Yet,  in  modern  society, 
"not  more  than  one-half  the  families  own  a  shelter."  Thoreau  then 
talks  of  unnessaries  we  think  to  be  necessary  and  mocks  our  society 
by  asking:  "But  how  happens  it  that  he  who  is  said  to  enjoy  these 
things  is  so  commonly  a  poor  civilized  man,  while  the  savage,  who 
has  them  not,  is  rich  as  a  savage?"  And  Thoreau,  who  threw  out 
three  pieces  of  limestone  rather  than  be  encumbered  by  them,  must 
have  been  taking  a  lesson  from  the  Indian  who  could  pack  his  entire 
world  and  move  off  from  Concord  in  a  matter  of  hours  while  acquaint- 
ances of  Thoreau 's  had  been  wishing  to  move  for  a  generation  but  were 
unable  to  find  a  buyer.  How  much  happier  is  the  Indian,  as  Thoreau 
presents  him,  who  can  move  at  will  through  life  rather  than  civilized 
man  who  is  trapped  by  life. 


In  1853  Thoreau  was  shown  a  pestle  found  while  plowing.  The 
pestle  had  a  bird's  head  carved  on  the  handle  and  was  thus  a  step 
beyond  just  utility. 

I  have,  then,  evidence  in  stone  that  men  lived  here 
who  had  fancies  to  be  pleased,  and  in  whom  the  first 
steps  toward  a  complete  culture  were  taken.  It 
implies  so  many  more  thoughts  such  as  I  have. 

wrote  Thoreau,  again  making  the  connection  of  oneness  between  him- 
self and  those  men  who  had  been  before  him  in  the  circle. 

Thoreau  could  also  recognize  the  inhumanity  of  the  savage, 
but  with  more  insight  than  was  usual  for  his  time  or  ours: 

Consider  the  Iroquois,  torturing  his  captive,  roast- 
ing him  before  a  slow  fire,  biting  off  the  fingers  of 
him  alive,  and  finally  eating  the  heart  of  him  dead — 
These  savages  are  equal  to  us  civilized  men  in  their 
treaties,  and  I  fear  not  essentially  worse  in  their 
wars. 

Since  this  was  written  in  1856  it  would  seem  that  the  unjust 
Mexican  War  still  rankled.  As  a  foundation  for  the  above  Thoreau 
wrote  in  October,  1853: 

Why  is  it  we  look  upon  the  Indian  as  the  man  of  the 
woods?  There  are  races  one-half  civilized,  and 
barbarous  even,  that  dwell  in  towns,  but  the 
Indians  we  associate  with  the  wilderness. 

This  seems  to  be  an  echo  from  Civil  Disobedience.  Our  country, 
according  to  Thoreau' s  idea,  could  not  be  civilized  and  could  only 
be  barbarous,  as  it  moved  to  a  war  merely  to  annex  land.  The 
"races"  he  refers  to  are  those  American  emigrants  but  thinly  veiled. 

At  another  point  in  Thoreau 's  Journal  he  considered  a  creel 
found  in  a  stream.  He  described  it,  and  sketched  it,  then  commented, 
"How  much  more  we  might  have  learned  of  the  aborigines  if  they  had 
not  been  so  reserved!"  He  then  posited  this  idea:  "Suppose  they 
had  generally  become  the  laboring  class  among  the'  whites,  that  my 
father  had  been  a  farmer  and  had  an  Indian  for  his  hired  man,  how 
many  aboriginal  ways  we  children  should  have  learned  from  them!" 
And  then,  again,  he  shows  his  reverence  for  a  race  that  created  what 
it  needed  instead  of  buying  it,  that  studied  nature  till  it  could 
fashion  what  was  needed  to  live  with  nature  and  he  continued: 
"when  he  was  weaving  that  creel  —  He  was  meditating  a  small  poem 
in  his  way.  It  was  equal  to  a  successful  stanza  whose  subject  was 
spring." 

These  few  lines  also  illustrate  Thoreau' s  view  that  the  smallest 
thing,  done  with  the  full  attention  of  your  being,  capturing  the 
essence  of  it,  was  Living  life,  not  merely  existing.  He  repeats  that 
view  when  he  speaks  of  arrowheads  and  the  making  of  them,  even  in 
his  time  a  lost  craft.  "Venerable  are  these  ancient  arts." 

Yet  he  asserts  also  that  he  felt  the  simple  life  not  the  best 
for  the  savage,  nor  for  the  rest  of  mankind  unless  it  was  accompanied 
by  his  vision. 
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The  fact  for  the  savage,  and  for  the  rest  of  mankind, 
is  that  it  is  better  to  plant,  weave,  and  build  than 
do  nothing  or  worse; — The  simple  style  is  bad  for 
the  savage  because  he  does  worse  than  to  obtain  the 
simple  luxuries  of  life;  it  is  good  for  the  philosopher 
because  he  does  better  than  to  work  for  them.  The 
question  is  whether  you  can  bear  freedom. — The  savage's 
style  is  both  outwardly  and  inwardly  simple.  —  It  was 
their  limited  view,  not  in  respect  to  style,  but  to  the 
object  of  living. 

Thus  as  the  greater  mass  of  men  do  not  share  his  vision,  and 
do  not  understand  the  object  of  living,  so  were  the  savages  intent 
only  upon  the  necessities  of  living.  Beyond  this,  he  felt,  they 
did  not  go.  Thoreau,  in  this  paragraph,  has  set  forth  one  of  the 
social  problems  on  which  the  American  Dream  has  always  foundered: 
"The  question  is  whether  you  can  bear  freedom."  In  1976,  after 
reading  the  newspaper  and  watching  the  TV  Evening  News,  one  would 
have  to  say  sadly,  "No,  we  cannot." 

Thoreau  had  definite  views  on  charity  and  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  what  his  fundamental  belief  was.  He  certainly  did  not 
believe  in  giving  since  this  robbed  the  receiver  of  his  own  partici- 
pation in  his  life  yet  we  have  this  observation: 

A  squaw  came  to  our  door  today  with  two  papooses,  and 
said,  "Me  want  a  pie."  Theirs  is  not  common  begging. 
You  are  merely  the  rich  Indian  who  shares  his  goods 
with  the  poor.  They  merely  offer  you  an  opportunity 
to  be  generous  and  hospitable. 

How  can  he  equate  this  story  with  the  following  Journal  entry? 

What  is  called  charity  is  not  charity,  but  the  inter- 
ference of  a  third  person.  Shall  I  interfere  with  fate? 
Shall  I  defraud  man  of  the  opportunities  which  God  gave 
him?  And  so  take  away  his  life? — We  go  about  mending 
the  times,  when  we  should  be  building  the  eternity. 

But  he  gives  us  yet  another  view  of  the  Indian  and  food,  in  Walden, 
when  he  tells  the  story  of  Winslow,  later  a  governor  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony,  who  went  on  a  ceremonial  visit  to  the  Indians  arriving  tired 
and  hungry.  They  were  well  received  but  offered  no  food.  The  next 
day  two  fish  were  prepared  but  a  number  of  Indians  also  looked  to  this 
meal  for  food.  The  white  men  left  while  they  still  had  strength 
enough  for  their  return  journey.  Thoreau  comments  on  the  story: 

I  do  not  see  how  the  Indians  could  have  done  better. 
They  had  nothing  to  eat  themselves,  and  they  were 
wiser  than  to  think  that  apologies  could  supply  the 
place  of  food  to  their  guests;  so  they  drew  their 
belts  tighter  and  said  nothing  about  it. 

Later,  Thoreau  concludes,  the  white  men  visited  in  a  time  of  plenty 
and  were  well-fed. 
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With  this  story  Thoreau  seems  to  me  to  make  an  exception  of 
the  Indian  in  his  views  on  charity,  making  allowances  for  their 
culture  and  age-old  concept  of  hospitality.  For  the  begging  squaw 
it  was  simply  a  matter  of  visiting  a  tribe  who  had  food  and  making 
her  need  known.  Probably,  had  Thoreau  visited  her  in  her  time  of 
plenty,  she  would  have  been  equally  generous  with  him. 

Thoreau' s  greatest  exhilaration  in  studying  the  Indian  seems 
to  come  with  the  tying  together  of  their  lives  with  his--making 
the  circle  complete.     In  March,  1859  he  wrote: 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  spots  where  I  find  the  most 
arrowheads  etc.  being  light,  dry  soil, -as  the  Great 
Fields,  Clamshell  Hill,  etc. -are  among  the  first  to 
be  bare  of  snow,  and  the  frost  gets  out  there  first. 
Where  perfectly  bare  patches  of  sand  occur — the 
arrowheads  are  particularly  common.  — It  is  as  if  the 
Indians  had  selected  precisely  the  driest  spots  on 
the  whole  plain,  with  a  view  to  their  advantage  at 
this  season.  If  you  were  going  to  pitch  a  tent  to- 
night on  the  Great  Fields,  you  would  inevitably  pitch 
on  one  of  these  spots.  — It  is  as  if  they  had 
chosen  the  site  of  their  wigwams  at  this  wery   season 
of  the  year. 

Not  for  Thoreau  the  dream  of  walking  where  no  man  had  ever  trod, 
We   rejoices  to  find  evidence  of  man  preceeding  him,  perhaps  in  this 
way  he  can  find  reassurance  that  man  will  survive  and  thus  he  him- 
self finds  a  measure  of  immortality  as  the  Plan  goes  on.  These 
thoughts  pervade  his  Journals,  threading  through  them  without  an 
end  to  the  string  of  words: 

Everywhere  in  the  fields,  in  the  corn  and  grain  land, 
the  earth  is  strewn  with  the  relics  of  a  race  which  has 
vanished  as  completely  as  if  trodden  in  with  the  earth. 
I  find  it  good  to  remember  the  eternity  behind  me  as  well 
as  the  eternity  before.  Wherever  I  go  I  tread  in  the 
tracks  of  the  Indian.  — In  planting  my  corn  in  the 
same  furrow  which  yielded  its  increase  to  his  support 
for  so  long,  I  displace  some  memorial  of  him.  — If 
the  new  has  meaning,  so  has  the  old. 

Thoreau  knew  it  is  good  to  look  back,  to  find  links  with  the 
past,  but  he  did  not  lament  the  past.  "What  a  new  aspect  have  new 
eyes  given  to  the  land.  — Where  is  this  country  but  in  the  hearts 
of  its  inhabitants?"  he  commented. 

Yet  Thoreau  could  feel  a  deep  empathy  for  the  human  relics  of 
the  Indian  race  and  there  is  an  unspoken  wish,  in  his  writings  of 
them,  that  their  end  might  come  with  dignity;  the  kind  of  regal 
dignity  he  gave  them  with  this  description: 

Still  here  and  there  an  Indian  squaw  with  her  dog, 
her  only  companion,  lives  in  some  lone  house,  insulted 
by  school-children,  making  baskets  and  picking  berries 
her  employment.  You  will  meet  her  on  the  highway,  with 
few  children  or  none,  with  melancholy  face,  history, 
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destiny;  stepping  after  her  race;  who  had  stayed  to 
tuck  them  up  in  their  long  sleep.  —Not  yet  absorbed 
in  the  elements  again;  a  daughter  of  the  soil;  one  of 
the  nobility  of  the  land.  The  white-man  an  imported 
weed,  -  burdock  and  mullein,  which  displace  the  ground- 
nut. 

One  can  only  hope  that  in  the  Nation  which -follows  after  us 
someone  will  rise  up  and  write  of  our  ways  with  the  depth  and  under- 
standing shown  the  Indians  by  Henry  David  Thoreau  and  with  some 
measure  of  his  vision  for  all  man. 

Sources  used  in  preparing  this  paoer: 

Henry  David  Thoreau,  The  Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  ed. 
Bradford  Torrey  and  Francis  H.  Allen  (New  York,  1962) 
Henry  David  Thoreau,  Walden,  (New  York,  1960) 

Note:  Jean  Lantis  is  a  Lyceum  member  who  writes  us  from  her  home 
in  Michigan:   "You  advised  me  to  visit  Walden  Pond  and  the  hut  site 
and  to  ignore  reports  that  the  area  would  be  a  disappointment.  You 
were  quite  right,  the  walk  was  delightful,  in  spite  of  the  heat. 
I  got  some  good  pictures  of  the  pond  from  the  doorway  and  I  felt 
that  Henry  would  not  have  minded  the  college  students  enjoying  the 
pond  while  they  read  their  psychology.   I  am  not  so  certain  that 
he  would  have  approved  the  beer  but  it  WAS  a  hot  day.  As  to  the 
bikinis  he  would  have  had  to  admit  that  they  had  taken  his  advice  to 
"simplify." 


IN  MEMORIAM 


We  note  with  sorrow  the  death  of  Mrs.  Roland  Reim  of  New  Ulm, 
Minnesota.  In  1974  Marie  Reim  became  a  member  of  the  Lyceum  and 
subsequently  sent  us  two  compilations  from  Thoreau1 s  Journal ;  one 
dealt  with  Religion  and  one  on  The  Art  of  Living.  She  later  fol- 
lowed these  with  a  collection  of  Thoreau's  thoughts  about  Music. 
In  an  accompanying  letter  she  wrote: 

"For  the  past  nine  years  I  have  been  battling  multiple  myeloma 
but,  nevertheless,  I  have  been  able  to  do  all  my  own  work  and  en- 
joyed life  greatly.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  inspiration 
which  the  study  of  Thoreau  has  given  me  is  as  much  responsible  for 
my  continuance  in  life  as  the  drug  regimen  I  have  been  subjected 
to.  I  have  attempted  to  follow  Thoreau's  advice: 

'Consider  yourself  well  and  go  about  your  business.'" 

In  Mrs.  Reim's  own  words  she  had  "high  hopes  of  compiling  many 
more  (booklets)  on  subjects  which  intrigue  me  (in  the  Journal ),  such 
as  crickets,  turtles,  moonlight,  storms  and  others."  We  are  sorry 
that  we  shall  not  see  them. 

ARM 
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A  LAST  WORD  FROM  THOREAU 
by  Thomas  Blanch* ng 


Thoreau  died  of  consumption  on  May  6,  1862,  in  his  forty-fifth 
year.  According  to  his  friend  Channing  his  last  words  were  "Moose" 
and  "Indian,"  probably  some  barely  articulated  thought  about  his 
unfinished  Maine  Woods  manuscript,  "The  Allegash  and  East  Branch." 
"It  is  a  knot  I  cannot  untie,"  he  told  Channing  in  his  last  days  as 
he  revised  the  paper  for  posthumous  publication.  It  must  have  been 
the  only  knot  he  could  not  untie,  for  otherwise  he  died  with  perfect 
probity  and  peace.' 

Neighbors  and  friends  who  came  to  pay  their  last  respects  left 
that  station  awed  by  Thoreau 's  courage,  quietude,  and  eloquence. 
"Never  saw  a  man  dying  with  so  much  pleasure  and  peace,"  Sam  Staples, 
Thoreau' s  former  jailer,  told  Emerson.  To  Parker  Pillsbury,  a  min- 
ister who  asked  how  the  other  shore  looked  now  that  he  seemed  so 
near  the  brink  of  the  dark  river,  Thoreau  answered,  "One  world  at  a 
time."  Edmund  Hosmer,  a  farmer  friend,  came  to  report  the  first 
spring  sparrow.  "Yes!"  said  Thoreau,  "This  is  a  beautiful  world; 
but  I  shall  see  a  fairer."  And  when  his  orthodox  Aunt  Louisa  asked 
him  if  he  had  made  his  peace  with  God,  he  calmly  replied,  "I  did  not 
know  we  had  ever  quarrelled,  Aunt."  These  words  and  more  were  re- 
membered and  preserved  for  posterity. 2 

Calvin  Greene,  Thoreau's  Rochester,  Michigan,  correspondent, 
preserved  one  such  testament  which  posterity  has  overlooked. 

Greene  long  planned  a  pilgrimage  to  Concord  to  confirm  the  wise 
counsel  he  found  in  Thoreau's  books.  When  he  finally  visited  the 
town  in  September  1863,  sixteen  months  after  Thoreau  died,  he  care- 
fully set  down  in  his  diary  and  in  the  margins  of  his  Thoreau  books 
whatever  reminiscences  he  could  glean  from  family  and  friends.  In 
his  two  copies  of  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  he 
recorded  a  deathbed  incident  which  Thoreau's  sister  Sophia  related 
to  him.  Except  Channing's  "Moose"  and  "Indian."  Greene's  brief  pen- 
cil jotting  may  be  our  last  word  from  Thoreau.3 

Edmund  Hosmer,  at  Thoreau's  own  request,  sat  up  the  night  of 
May  5  with  him.  As  Hosmer  was  leaving  the  next  morning,  Thoreau 
asked  his  sister  to  give  him  a  copy  of  his  first  book,  A  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers.  It  was  a  work  associated  with  Tho- 
reau's ripest  memories,  an  account  of  an  excursion  he  made  in  1839 
with  his  brother  John  into  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire. 
John  died  of  lockjaw  in  1842  and  a  few  years  later  Henry  moved  to 
Walden  Pond  to  transact  the  private  business  of  eulogizing  him  in 
A  Week.  The  book  failed  to  win  a  readership  when  published  in  1849, 
but  fourteen  years  later  Ticknor  &  Fields  were  about  to  issue  a  sec- 
ond edition.  A  Week  must  have  been  uppermost  in  Thoreau's  thoughts 
as  he  gave  Hosmer  his  own  memorial  copy  with  a  lock  of  John's  hair 
taped  into  it.** 

That  morning  Henry  asked  Sophia  to  read  aloud  to  him  from  A 
Week.  She  turned  to  the  last  chapter  and  read  of  the  brothers' 
return  down  the  Merrimac  to  Concord.  "We  glided  past  the  mouth  of 
the  Nashua,"  Thoreau  had  written,  "and  not  long  after,  of  Salmon 
Brook,  without  more  pause  than  the  wind."  Then,  she  later  told 
Greene,  he  whispered  ("just  before  he  breathed  his  last"),  "Now 
comes  good  Sailing. " 
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It  had  been  a  long  literary  voyage.  It  is  fitting  that  Thoreau 
should  think  of  its  beginning  when,  as  Channing  wrote,  his  bark  sank 
to  another  sea. 

Endnotes 


1  Walter  Harding,  The  Days  of  Henry  Thoreau  (New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  1965),  pp.  461-462,  466. 

2Ibid.,  pp.  460-466. 

3Greene  recorded  this  story  in  the  first  edition  of  A  Week 
(Boston:  James  Munroe  &  Co.,  1849),  p.  370,  which  he  had  purchased 
from  Thoreau.  This  copy  is  now  in  the  Firestone  Library,  Princeton 
University.  He  later  acquired  the  "New  and  Revised  Edition"  of  A 
Week  (Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields,  1868),  now  in  the  Abernethy  Library 
of  American  Literature,  Middlebury  College,  and  wrote  the  same  note 
on  p.  372.  The  entries  are  quoted  here  with  the  permission  of  these 
libraries.  The  Abernethy  text  is  written  over  an  unrecovered  era- 
sure. 

Tlary  Hosmer  Brown,  Memories  of  Concord  (Boston:  The  Four  Seas 
Company,  1926),  pp.  88-111.  Brown  says  only  that  Thoreau  gave  her 
grandfather  a  copy  of  one  of  his  books,  but  it  was  doubtless  the 
copy  of  A  Week  now  in  the  Robert  H.  Taylor  Collection,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Hosmer  family.  It  contains 
Thoreau's  signature,  his  autograph  pencil  corrections,  and  a  lock  of 
John  Thoreau's  hair.  In  Memories  of  Concord  Brown  says  that  a  lock 
of  John's  hair  remained  in  her  possession.  Moreover,  by  1859  Tho- 
reau was  writing  correspondents  that  copies  of  Walden  were  no  longer 
available.  Sophia  Thoreau  later  gave  to  a  Miss  Cole  her  brother's 
personal  copy  of  Walden,  now  in  the  Abernethy  Library. 


FOUR  HUNDRED  WORDS  ABOUT  "SKIN-FLINTS 
by  Elliott  S.  Allison 


Writing  in  "Walden"  concerning  the  name  of  Flint's  Pond,  Tho- 
reau says:  "What  right  had  the  unclean  and  stupid  farmer,  whose 
farm  abutted  on  this  sky  water,  whose  shores  he  has  ruthlessly  laid 
bare,  to  give  his  name  to  it?  Some  skin-flint,  who  loved  better  the 
reflecting  surface  of  a  dollar,  or  a  bright  cent,  in  which  he  could 
see  his  own  brazen  face." 

His  censure  of'the  unclean  and  stupid  farmer"  continues  at  some 
length.  Thoreau  found  nothing  in  him  to  commend,  no  redeeming  trait 
in  his  character  to  mention;  he  was  a  "skin-flint"  and  nothing  else. 

Whether  or  not  Thoreau  was  writing  of  some  one  then  living  is 
a  moot  question  which  need  not  concern  us  here.  As  far  as  I  know, 
however,  Thoreau  was  never  taken  to  task  for  labelling  the  person  in 
question  a  "skin-flint". 

But  to  call  your  fellow  townsman  and  brother  churchman  a  "skin- 
flint" up  here  in  Dublin,  N.H.  in  Thoreau's  time  was  something  alto- 
gether different.  It  could  lead  to  grave  consequences  and  once  it 
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did.  According  to  the  History  of  Dublin,  N.H.: 

"Two  members  of  the  Baptist  Church,  a  Mr.  Rollins  and  a  Mr. 
Riggs,  had  a  misunderstanding  with  regard  to  some  dealings  between 
them,  and  Mr.  Riggs  took  occasion  to  call  his  brother  Rollins  "an 
old  skin-flint".  Mr.  Rollins  considered  it  scandalous,  and  re- 
ported his  brother  Riggs  to  the  church  for  discipline. 

"A  meeting  was  called,  and  presided  over  by  Elder  Willard.  Mr. 
Rollins  stated  his  grievance,  and  the  brethren  discussed  the  matter, 
and  gave  their  opinions.  The  Elder  cautioned  them  against  being 
hasty,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  ascertaining  the  definition  of 
the  opprobrious  epithet  by  consulting  a  dictionary. 

"A  messenger  was  sent  for  a  dictionary,  and  one  was  procured; 
but  they  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed,  for  the  word  could  not  be 
found.  In  this  dilemma,  they  felt  somewhat  perplexed;  but  the 
Elder  proposed  that  Brother  Riggs  should  state  to  the  church  what 
he  meant  when  he  called  Brother  Rollins  "an  old  skin-flint". 

"Mr.  Riggs,  who  had  been  sitting  in  silence  during  the  whole 
proceedings,  rose  up  and  said  in  a  sonorous  and  lisping  manner, 
that  was  natural  to  him:  "I  meant  that  Brother  Rollins  was  a  right- 
down,  honest  clever  man." 

"This,  in  the  absence  of  other  testimony,  was  deemed  satisfac- 
tory." 

I  am  sure  Thoreau  would  have  enjoyed  this  story  and,  had  the 
incident  happened  in  Concord,  it  would  doubtless  have  found  its 
way  into  his  Journal . 

BEANS,  BAKED  AND  HALF-BAKED  (2) by  Thomas  Blanding 

("I  was  determined  to  know  beans."  —  Thoreau) 

Several  months  ago  Malcolm  Ferguson  and  I  were  hoeing  beans  in 
the  John  Hay  Library  at  Brown  University,  when  we  turned  up  the 
following  account  of  Thoreau" s  last  illness  in  a  letter  of  March  15, 
1862,  from  Anne  E.  Damon  of  Concord  to  a  Miss  Armington  of  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island.  With  a  little  more  spade  work  we  discovered 
that  Mrs.  Damon  was  the  wife  of  a  Concord  school -committeeman  and 
member  of  the  Concord  Farmers'  Club.  The  following  extract  appears 
here  with  the  permission  of  the  Brown  University  Libraries: 

Mr.  Thoreau,  whom  you  may  know  by  his  writings,  and 
who  is  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Emerson  is  in  consumption 
&  not  expected  to  survive  long.  Mr.  Emerson  persuaded  him 
to  see  a  physician  in  Boston,  who  prescribed  whiskey,  cod 
liver  oil  &  horseback  riding,  but  said  he  wouldn't  take 
the  two  first  &  couldn't  afford  the  last,  so  his  disease 
had  gained  the  mastery.  Mr.  Damon  thinks  from  his  own 
experience  that  Mr.  Thoreau  might  as  well  have  recovered 
as  not.  As  he  has  a  mother  &  sister  &  two  aunts  who  dote 
upon  "David  Henry"  it  seems  a  pity  he  didn't  make  more 
exertion. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Saunterer  (Vol.  8,  no.  2,  June  1973)  pub- 
lished this  writer's  article,  "Of  New  Bedford  'Feelosofers'  and 
Concord  Real  Estate,"  which  included  the  text  of  a  previously 
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unpublished  Thoreau  letter,  May  16,  1857,  to  his  New  Bedford  friend, 
Daniel  Ricketson,  owned  by  Mr.  John  E.  Holzbach.  The  article  re- 
counted Ricketson's  search  that  year  for  a  house  to  rent  or  buy  in 
Concord.  Although  his  house-hunting  came  to  nothing,  Ricketson  did 
make  at  least  one  earnest  effort  to  relocate.  He  came  to  Concord  in 
May  1857  to  look  over  the  William  Wheildon  house,  then  available  to 
lease  or  purchase  only  a  few  doors  down  from  the  Thoreaus  on  Main 
Street.  Thoreau  had  plans  of  his  own,  however,  and  tried  to  change 
the  time  of  Ricketson's  visit.  In  his  May  16  letter  he  told  Ricket- 
son he  was  about  to  make  a  trip  to  Cape  Cod,  "in  order  to  leave  time 
for  a  visit  to  Maine  in  June."  An  impending  visit  from  Ricketson, 
he  said,  would  not  be  convenient.  Which  brings  me  to  the  point  of 
this  long  prelude.  A  manuscript  in  the  Huntington  Library  (HM  7028, 
here  published  with  permission),  incorrectly  assigned  to  Henry's 
brother  John,  sheds  some  additional  light  on  the  visit  Ricketson  did 
make  to  Concord  on  May  23rd.  This  letter  is  undated  and  is  indeed 
signed  "John  Thoreau."  This  "John,"  however,  is  not  the  brother  who 
died  of  lockjaw  in  1842,  but  rather  John  Thoreau,  Sr.,  Henry's 
father.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Thoreau  wrote  the  letter  at  all,  and  the 
mild  sarcasm  of  its  first  paragraph,  suggest  that  he  was  not  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  his  son's  stalling  letter  to  Ricketson; 

Dear  Sir, 

We  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  in  Concord.  Henry  is 
with  us  at  present  &  as  well  as  when  he  left  you.  He  is 
contemplating  a  little  jaunt  and  is  liable  to  leave  at 
any  time  when  the  spirit  moves  him,  the  weather  has 
somewhat  interfered  with  his  movement. 

As  you  will  be  here  soon,  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  him. 

With  our  accomodations  we  will  do  all  in  our  power 
to  render  your  stay  with  us  pleasant. 

Mrs.  Thoreau,  Henry  &  Sophia  join  with  me  in 
respects  to  your  family. 

Yours  truly 

John  Thoreau 

The  Abernethy  Library  has  a  letter  Thoreau's  publisher,  James 
T.  Fields,  wrote  fourteen  years  after  Thoreau's  death  to  Mr.  A.  H. 
Dooley  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Apparently  Dooley  had  written  in- 
quiring about  plans  to  publish  a  biography  of  Thoreau.  Fields' 
reply  is  reproduced  here  with  the  permission  of  the  Middlebury  Col- 
lege Library: 


Boston.  March  13.  1876 


Dear  Sir. 


Hawthorne  never  wrote  the  intended  sketch  of  Thoreau. 
You  will  find  in  one  of  the  Thoreau  Vols,  a  notice  of  the 
author  by  Emerson  which  is  most  admirable.  In  one  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  Vols.  (I  forget  which  one,  and  the  set  is 
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not  at  hand)  you  will  find  an  article  on  Thoreau  called 
The  Woodman,  by  Alcott.  Channing  of  Concord  also  wrote 
about  him.  But  there  is  nothing  yet  at  all  adequate  in 
print.  Many  admirers  have  it  in  mind  to  essay  an  elab- 
orate account  of  him,  but  alas!  as  yet  nothing  has  been 
done. 

My  lecture  on  Longfellow  cannot  be  printed  at  pre- 
sent. 

No  portrait  of  Forcythe  Wilson  has  been  given  to 
the  public  I  believe. 

Truly  Yrs. 

James  T.  Fields 

Hawthorne  had  thought  to  preface  one  of  his  late  unfinished  Romances, 
Septimius  Felton,  with  a  sketch  of  Thoreau,  who  had  related  the  germ 
of  the  story  to  him.  Emerson's  "Thoreau,"  originally  a  funeral 
eulogy,  appeared  in  Excursions  (1863),  and  Alcott 's  "The  Forester" 
(erroneously  called  by  Fields  "The  Woodman")  appeared  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  for  April  1862.  Channing' s  biography  of  Thoreau,  first 
serialized  in  the  Commonwealth  newspaper  beginning  Christmas  1863, 
was  published  by  Roberts  Brothers  ten  years  later  as  Thoreau:  The 
Poet-Naturalist. 

When  Frank  Sanborn's  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  the  first  of  his  several 
Thoreau  biographies,  appeared  in  1882,  it  was  a  common  criticism  of 
reviewers  that  the  book  contained  too  much  extraneous  Concord  lore 
and  too  many  historical  asides  to  be  a  well  pivoted  portrayal  of  its 
subject.  A  similar  criticism  was  leveled  the  same  year  against  San- 
born's friend  Moncure  Conway's  Emerson  at  Home  and  Abroad.  Sanborn 
himself  reviewed  Conway's  book  in  the  Springfield  Daily  Republican 
("Our  Boston  Literary  Letter")  on  November  16,  1882.  His  remarks 
are  interesting  chiefly  for  an  oblique  reply  to  critics  of  his  own 
book: 

[Conway]  has  woven  into  his  book  much  which  has  but  a 
slight  or  subjective  connection  with  its  main  purpose,— 
but  it  aims  to  deal  not  only  with  Emerson  but  with  his 
environment— his  town,  his  family,  his  ancestors,  his 
friends,  etc., --and  is  therefore,  like  a  recent  life  of 
Thoreau,  open  to  the  charge  of  being  a  little  too  discur- 
sive. But  the  wise  biographer  does  not  heed  this  accu- 
sation—knowing  well  that  it  is  by  side-lights  and  casual 
glances  that  portraits  are  best  seen. 

But  most  critics  to  this  day  agree  that  Sanborn's  averted-vision- 
theory  of  biography  resulted  in  more  than  a  few  blind  spots  in  his 
Thoreau  books. 

Thoreau 's  disdain  for  editors  of  periodicals  who  censored  manu- 
scripts he  submitted  for  publication  is  well  known.  See,  for  exam- 
ple, his  vitriolic  letter  to  James  Russell  Lowell  after  the  latter 
cut  a  seemingly  heretical  sentence  from  "Chesuncook"  when  it  appeared 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  He  likewise  withdrew  the  manuscript  of  "An 
Excursion  to  Canada"  from  Putnam's  Magazine  when  an  editor  cut  from 
the  early  installments  several  critical  gibes  at  the  Catholic 
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Religion.  But  there  were  passages  in  his  original  "Canada"  lecture 
which  even  Thoreau  did  not  try  to  get  past  his  editors.  For  exam- 
ple, when  Thoreau  and  his  companion  on  the  Canada  excursion,  Ellery 
Channing,  were  sauntering  in  the  Chateau  Richer  Parish,  Thoreau 
noticed  the  great  number  of  crosses  erected  by  the  roadside,  sur- 
mounted with  weathercocks.  He  said  he  could  not  look  at  an  honest 
weathercock  there  without  mistrusting  that  there  might  be  some  co- 
vert reference  in  it  to  St.  Peter.  In  his  lecture  manuscript  (HM 
953,  here  published  with  the  permission  of  the  Huntington  Library), 
Thoreau  had  added: 

On  our  return  this  way,  as  we  were  walking  slowly 
along  the  road,  we  heard  a  creaking  sound,  for  it  was 
a  gusty  day,  and  looking  up  saw  a  rusty  weather-cock  on 
the  top  of  a  cross  by  the  road  side— in  a  nitch  of  which 
as  usual  was  a  picture  of  the  virgin,  and  on  the  weather 
cock  was  the  word  which  by  its  creaking  it  seemed  to 
pronounce--Iesus  Iesus--  We  went  on  our  way  admiring 
the  miracle—but  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  Iesus 
needed  greasing. 


ANNUAL  CHRISTMAS  GREENS  SALE 


On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  December  4th  and  5th,  the  Lyceum  will 
hold  its  annual  Christmas  Greens  Sale.  Members  and  friends  within 
driving  distance  of  Concord  are  urged  to  get  their  wreaths,  swags, 
roping,  holly  and  other  natural  decorations  from  156  Belknap  Street 
beginning  at  10  on  Saturday  and  at  2  on  Sunday.  A  call  now  to 
369-5912  will  reserve  your  order  for  just  the  kind  of  wreath  you 
want  decorated  to  your  specification.  Bring  your  Christmas  list  and 
fill  it  in  the  gift  and  book  shops  where  special  displays  will  help 
you  make  your  decisions. 


LYCEUM  IS  TEN  YEARS  OLD 


The  10th  of  December  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  Thoreau  Lyceum.  Plans  are  under  way  to  celebrate  this  occa- 
sion sometime  after  the  15th  of  January  when  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
Day  are  safely  past  and  sales  and  inventory  taking  are  over.  We 
hope  to  present  Eugene  H.  Walker,  Lyceum  Vice-president,  who  will 
give  the  address  presented  last  July  to  the  Thoreau  Society  Meeting 
where  he  presided  as  President.  Following  the  talk  will  be  a  film 
on  Thoreau  Today  prepared  by  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  in  Concord 
two  years  ago. 
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GOOD  NEWS  FOR  WALDEN  POND 


Starting  January  1,  1977,  there  will  be  a  year-round  fishing 
season  in  Massachusetts.  This  means  that  the  banks  of  Walden 
Pond  will  no  longer  undergo  their  annual  devastation  by  the  feet 
of  fishermen  on  the  opening  day.  Last  year  it  was  estimated  that 
3000  persons  tried  to  fish  around  the  pond  at  once  and  it  is  an 
admitted  fact  that  more  ecological  damage  is  done  to  the  shores  on 
that  one  day  than  during  the  entire  swimming  season. 


EDITORIAL  POLICY 


The  Saunterer  welcomes  from  its  readers,  to  be  considered 
for  publication  in  its  pages,  short  articles  or  notes  of  historical, 
biographical,  or  bibliographical  content.  Limitations  of  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  publish  in  the  future  articles  that  are 
essentially  of  an  appreciative  or  personal  nature.  Publication  of 
poetry  will  be  limited  to  texts  of  historical  significance.  Brief 
book  reviews  are  welcome.  Because  critical  articles  generally 
require  more  space  for  exposition  than  it  is  practical  for  the 
Saunterer  to  provide,  literary  studies  should  be  brief  and  sharply 
focused  on  particular  texts  and  sources.  All  articles  submitted 
will  be  reviewed  by  the  editor  and  at  least  one  other  member  of 
the  editorial  board.  Unpublished  articles  will  be  returned  to 
their  authors. 


THE  THOREAU  LYCEUM 

156  Belknap  Street 
Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 

MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 

Annual  Dues 

Member $  5 

Family !!.."!  \       10 

Friend \  25 

Contributing  Member  !!!!!!!"!   50 

Life  Member .  !  !  .  100 

The  privileges  of  membership  include  a  subscription  to  our  quarterly 
newsletter,  THE  CONCORD  SAUNTERER,  admission  to  the  Lyceum  for  mem- 
bers and  guests  and  use  of  the  research  facilities. 

Donations  and  bequests  are  deductible  in  accordance  with  the  tax 
laws. 


Name 


Address 


PLEASE  MAKE  CHECKS  PAYABLE  TO:  THE  THOREAU  FOUNDATION,  INC. 


